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LABOR AND SHIPS 

BY CHARLES PIEZ 

Director General, Emergency Fleet Corporation 



German submarines sank more tonnage in a single 
month of 1917 than all the American shipyards then in ex- 
istence could produce in a year, and the vessels sunk in a 
single quarter of that year exceeded the largest possible an- 
nual output of all the English yards. 

In spite of the impetus given it by the great demand for 
shipping during the year 1916, the American shipbuilding 
industry was but a relatively small affair when we entered 
the war. It employed less than fifty thousand men and was 
producing ships at a rate of seven hundred thousand dead- 
weight tons per year. The output per man was less than fif- 
teen deadweight tons per year. 

It required but a simple calculation to determine that in 
order to reach the goal of six million deadweight tons for 
1918 set by Mr. Hurley, it would be necessary to secure a 
working force of at least four hundred thousand men just 
as fast as the additional shipbuilding facilities could be pro- 
vided. And it was necessary to secure this great army as 
volunteers, because all talk of conscripting labor to man the 
yards was idle. 

After a review of all the circumstances, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation laid down the following guiding prin- 
ciples : 

First. That the rate of wages set for shipyard workers 
must be sufficient to attract capable and experienced men 
from other industries and to compensate them for the dis- 
comforts of outside work throughout the year, and for the 
crowded and expensive living conditions in the shipyard 
districts. 

Second. That in order to make shipyard work attrac- 
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tive not only to the floater and the adventurous workman, but 
also to the man with a family, adequate transportation facili- 
ties and adequate housing had to be provided. 

Third. That in order to prevent excessive drifting of 
labor from one yard to another and from one district to an- 
other, a uniform wage rate had to be set and enforced by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Fourth. That owing to the large number of new yards 
it was necessary to instruct the managements in proper 
methods of employing and handling men, and owing to the 
large increase in the number of men in the yards it was nec- 
essary to instruct the new men in the rudiments of the ship- 
yard crafts. 

Fifth. That in order to instill into the minds of the 
workmen in the yards a proper sense of their duty and an 
appreciation of the overshadowing importance of their 
work, an educational campaign through posters, bulletins, 
moving pictures and speeches had to be inaugurated. 

Sixth. That in order to prevent any interruptions to 
the continuous operations of the yards, some machinery 
had to be set up for the purpose of regulating hours, wages 
and conditions, adjusting differences and settling disputes. 

Seventh. That in order properly to distribute the avail- 
able labor supply among the several government depart- 
ments in accordance with their relative importance and 
needs, central employment agencies for all government 
activities had to be inaugurated. 

The formulation of these principles was, however, but 
the beginning of the task of securing an adequate supply 
of experienced men to man our yards. It was relatively 
easy to attract men to the yards by such propaganda as the 
" Shipyard Volunteers " and by exempting workers in the 
shipyards from service in the army. But the quick expan- 
sion of a force of fifty thousand skilled men by the addi- 
tion of three hundred and fifty thousand more, drawn from 
every walk of life and from every line of activity or per- 
haps inactivity, presented problems of assimilation that 
time and persistent educational effort alone could meet. 

Experienced shipbuilders and shop managers claim 
that labor cannot be diluted by the addition of more than 
ten per cent, per month without a very marked reduction 
in efficiency. Yet the dilution that, under the stress of cir- 
cumstances, had to be made by the Fleet Corporation, 
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averaged for some months more than fifty per cent, of the 
force employed in the yards. It is to be borne in mind that 
all of the trained and experienced managers, superinten- 
dents and foremen were already engaged, and that this sud- 
den and huge expansion of the industry involved the addi- 
tion of inexperienced management and supervision as well 
as the addition of inexperienced men. 

There were in operation in June, 1917, thirty-five yards 
capable of building vessels of over three thousand tons, 
and this number was increased to one hundred and forty- 
seven yards within twelve months. It can be truly said 
that the Fleet Corporation was unwise in creating so many 
new facilities until after it had expanded existing yards to 
the limit of their possibilities. If that policy had been fol- 
lowed from the beginning as it was later on, both labor and 
management problems would have been vastly simpler and 
ship-output correspondingly greater. But the wisdom that 
comes from a careful survey and deliberate consideration 
could hardly have been expected while the submarine was 
sinking one million tons a month and while there was an 
insistent public demand for immediate and wholesale ac- 
tion. Yards were begun in great number in the very early 
days of the Fleet Corporation's existence, and these yards 
had to be manned and managed. 

Every employer who has had experience in largely ex- 
panding his force during a tight labor market will realize 
the difficulties that the situation presented, and will realize 
that no miracle of overnight transformation could be ex- 
pected. The job was one of welding this huge mass of 
men, hastily gathered together, into a fairly effective pro- 
ducing-organization in a remarkably short space of time. 
The old and well-organized yards were amply able to 
handle this problem of assimilation, and some of the newer 
yards showed great skill in building up an effective organi- 
zation, but in most cases the Fleet Corporation had to un- 
dertake the task. Training centers for developing in- 
structors were established in various sections of the coun- 
try, and at the signing of the armistice thirty-seven of these 
centers had turned out over eleven hundred instructors for 
the seventy-one training schools established at the various 
yards, under the auspices of the Fleet Corporation. 

The National Service Section and the Publication Sec- 
tion of the Fleet Corporation both rendered conspicuous 
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service in bringing the men to a proper realization of the 
importance of their work and imbuing them with a con- 
ception of their duty and responsibility. This was accom- 
plished through a country-wide educational campaign with 
speeches, posters and literature as the instruments. 

Mr. Schwab, former Director General of the Fleet 
Corporation, visited, together with the writer, substantially 
every large and active shipyard in the country, and came 
into first-hand contact with the men. Our impression in 
every case was, that the men appreciated their responsi- 
bility and were doing their best to discharge it. 

There were charges that the shipyards were the haven 
of slackers and shirkers and that the Fleet Corporation 
had ordered a relaxation of discipline to attract men. 
While the exemptions from military service granted to 
men in the yards undoubtedly brought men there to escape 
the draft, yet only 26,000 men out of a total of 390,000 
were Class 1 men on the Fleet Corporation's exemption list 
in August, 1918, arid of this number a very large percentage 
would have been entitled to exemption on industrial 
grounds. 

If discipline in certain yards during this process of 
rapid upbuilding grew lax, it was not to be wondered at 
considering the inexperience of the management and the 
fact that for a time, at least, it seemed more essential to get 
men into the yards to turn out ships than to get them 
into the army. But the Fleet Corporation never relaxed 
its efforts to maintain discipline at a high level, and sum- 
mary dismissals of large numbers of incompetents and 
slackers in some of the newer yards bear testimony to that 
fact. Improved methods of employment, however, rather 
than summary dismissals, were looked to for raising effi- 
ciency and improving discipline. 

Output during this enormous dilution of labor, of 
course, dropped, and labor costs increased, both by reason 
of the drop in output and the considerable increase in wage 
rates. But, eliminating yards in which high labor costs 
are largely a question of inexperienced or incompetent 
management, the drop in output per man was not nearly 
as large as was generally supposed, although the combina- 
tion of reduced output and increased wage presents a rather 
startling increase in labor costs. 

In the case of a well-managed yard on the Pacific Coast 
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in which the number of men increased threefold in a little 
over a year, a comparison of wages and output with cor- 
responding items of two years before revealed the fact that 
before the signing of the armistice, wages had advanced 
seventy per cent, and the output per man had been re- 
duced to seventy per cent, of the former output. The re- 
sult was a labor cost two and four-tenths times that of two 
years ago. In the case of two well-managed yards on the 
Atlantic Coast the results in the one were: Labor advance, 
120 per cent. ; output, 80 per cent. ; resulting labor cost, two 
and three-quarter times that of the former period. In the 
other, labor advance, 100 per cent.; output, 66V 3 ; resulting 
labor cost, three times that of two years ago. 

With the signing of the armistice and the consequent 
reduced pressure under which the shipyards will be asked 
to work, it is very probable that a prompt and considerable 
increase in efficiency can be attained and that labor costs 
will go down to a level that will permit the yards to com- 
pete for foreign business. 

The high wages now prevailing in the shipyards ought 
to secure a class of workmen whose experience, skill and 
energy will demonstrate that high wages are not incon- 
sistent with low costs. The existing scale of wages was 
amply justified by the emergency; hereafter it will have 
to justify itself through increased output if the industry 
is to survive. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has been so repeat- 
edly charged with advancing wages unduly that a brief 
statement on this subject may be of interest. Recognizing 
the fact that an industrial undertaking of the magnitude 
of that of the Emergency Fleet Corporation could not be 
assured of continuous operation unless adequate means for 
composing disputes was provided, an agreement was en- 
tered into on August 20, 1917, between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, on the one hand, and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and the Navy on the other, by virtue 
of which all disputes concerning the hours, wages or con- 
ditions of employment were referred to a board of three 
which was to be known as the Shipbuilding Labor Adjust- 
ment Board. Immediately after its organization, the Board 
was called to the Pacific Coast to fix the wages of the ship- 
yard workers, and after extended hearings handed down a 
decision that by reason of an increase in the cost of living up 
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to August 1, 1917, amounting to 31 per cent., the wages 
of the skilled crafts were to be raised from $4.00 per day 
of eight hours to $5.25, the increase to become retroactive 
to August 1st. This decision met with intense dissatisfac- 
tion because the unions in the Seattle district had already 
entered into an agreement with the largest yard in that 
district, by virtue of which the skilled crafts were to re- 
ceive $5.50 per day up to January 1st, and $6.00 per day 
after that. As this agreement affected substantially 35 per 
cent, of the men in the district, it can be imagined that they 
did not welcome a decision involving a reduction in pay 
of 12% per cent. 

An appeal was, therefore, taken from the Board's de- 
cision directly to the executive officers of the Navy and 
the Fleet Corporation during the first week of December, 
1917, and inasmuch as the cost of living had shown a 
further increase of almost 10 per cent, since August 1st, 
an advance of 10 per cent, of the Board rate was granted, 
becoming effective December 15th. 

The agreement creating the Board provided for a re- 
consideration of its decisions at the end of each six-months 
period upon the request of the majority of the crafts af- 
fected. Reconsideration was asked by the west coast crafts 
on February 1, 1918, but the Board reaffirmed the rate of 
$$.77V2 and the Board of Appeals confirmed this decision. 
In the meantime, the Board gave consideration to the de- 
mand of the men in the Atlantic, Gulf and Great Lakes 
yards, and fixed a wage of $5.60 for eight hours for the 
skilled crafts. These rates, it will be seen, were by no 
means excessive, and became so only because, through the 
efforts and insistence of the organized crafts, these rates 
had to be paid to every man assigned to the work of the 
craft, whether he had the skill and experience or not. 

The decision handed down for the Atlantic district in- 
cluded, in addition to a wage scale for a fairly well-de- 
veloped classification of shipyard workers, a piece-rate 
schedule covering the operations of reaming, bolting, riv- 
eting and caulking. It was the first time, to my knowledge, 
that the Government based compensation on output rather 
than on the number of hours spent at work. The schedule 
was developed under the auspices of the Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board by a joint conference of the men 
and the employers, and while it was arrived at in a man- 
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ner far from scientific, and while it is studded here and there 
with inconsistencies, it has, nevertheless, proved a satisfac- 
tory method of wage payment, and should establish a pre- 
cedent for setting piece rates in the metal trades industries 
through joint determination and bargaining. 

On August 1, 1918, all of the skilled crafts in all of the 
districts presented claims for $8.00 per day of eight hours, 
and while the claims for this further increase of 40 per 
cent, were supposed to be based on the increased cost of liv- 
ing, it was evident that the leaders of the men made the 
demand purely because their economic strength and the 
perfection of their organization seemed to assure success. 
The Wage Adjustment agreement gave no specific instruc- 
tion to the Board on the subject of wage increases, but it 
was the spirit and implication of the agreement that ad- 
justments should be made only when material changes in 
the cost of living had taken place. The Board, after care- 
ful investigation, handed down a decision in October, plac- 
ing the wages for the skilled crafts in all districts at $6.40 
per day of eight hours, and making corresponding adjust- 
ments in the piece rates. The men immediately took their 
case to the Appeal Board provided for in the agreement, 
and failing to prevail there, more than thirty thousand 
shipyard workers in the Puget Sound District walked out 
on January 21st. 

It is highly improbable that such a step /would have 
been taken had the war continued; for the shipyards were 
remarkably free from strife and interruptions during the 
conduct of the war, and the men stood nobly by their obli- 
gations. It is to be regretted that in the face of the agree- 
ment existing with the Government, in the face of a full 
and impartial hearing, and in the face of a falling demand 
for ships, local labor leaders should have been so short- 
sighted as to take this step. 

Had the war continued, it is questionable whether the 
Board could have continued to award increases in wages 
solely on the ground of increases in the cost of living. It 
takes but a moment's reflection to indicate the absolute 
futility of such a practise. If the shipyard workers and 
the munitions workers were entitled to such consideration, 
why was not every wage and salaried worker earning less 
than $2,000 per year entitled to similar consideration, and 
why would it not have been absolute justice to all if wages 
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and salaries had been advanced periodically to keep step 
with the rising cost of living? This would at least have 
had the advantage that no one group would have profited 
at the expense of the other ; and the failure of such a step 
to overtake or even stay so elusive an affair as the cost of 
living in war times might have forcibly brought home to 
all of us that increased production of the individual and 
increased self-denial in consumption were, after all, the 
only effective remedies to apply to the situation. 

It must be admitted that much of the labor unrest that 
manifested itself in these wage demands grew out of the 
unwise and unregulated competition for the available 
labor by the employers. Wise and proper use of the avail- 
able labor supply was just as essential as wise allocation of 
the supply of raw materials, yet, while we had a large 
body of experts in the War Industries Board controlling 
the supply and distribution of materials, the directive con- 
trol of the supply of labor was left to a few detached indi- 
viduals or boards that were supposed to enlist in a scheme 
of voluntary co-operation and co-ordination under the none 
too powerful and none too effective direction of the War 
Labor Policies Board. 

It is true that this particular Board had no authority 
to direct, and that it was supposed to insure harmony of 
action among the various labor bodies by developing uni- 
form policies for all. But while the War Labor Policies 
Board was discussing questions of policy in Washington, 
shops working for one department of the Government were 
taking men from the shipyards where they were getting 
seventy cents per hour by offering them eighty and ninety 
cents per hour. And shops, furnishing machinery to ship- 
yards as subcontractors over which the Fleet Corporation 
had no control, were beating the shipyard scale ten and 
twenty cents per hour without let or hindrance, until it be- 
came possible through the War Industries Board to cut 
off their supply of raw materials if their breaches of the 
scale became too flagrant. 

What was needed, therefore, was not so much the ma- 
chinery to control the distribution of labor as the ma- 
chinery to control the inconsiderate, grasping employer 
who was bound to get out his work no matter how it af- 
fected others. 

With many Government contracts on a cost plus a fee 
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basis, and with department heads driving the contractors 
for delivery, small regard was paid by the latter to wage 
rates, particularly as no national wage policy had been an- 
nounced. 

Even the Federal Employment agencies, established by 
the Department of Labor, while effective in securing and 
distributing common and some skilled labor, were wholly 
ineffectual in providing for a proper distribution of the 
available supply of labor among Government departments 
and among the various essential industries. 

We may as well admit that, in spite of the War Labor 
Board, the War Labor Policies Board, and the several Ad- 
justment Boards, we had no national labor policy during 
the war; and we failed to have it because we thought of 
the problem as a Labor Problem rather than as a Produc- 
tion Problem. 

If we had had in the War Industries Board a Director 
of Production, charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that all industries producing war materials for the Gov- 
ernment were producing in proper quantities and at equal 
speed to suit the needs of the General Staff, and that not 
only material, but labor, was properly distributed among 
them, some real results would have been achieved. 

As it was, the several departments of the Government 
finally arrived at some form of casual co-operation that most 
imperfectly met the needs of the situation. 

There was never any harmony in either the actions of 
the departments or the decisions of the various adjustment 
boards, although a few conferences with that end in view 
were held a month or two before the signing of the armis- 
tice. 

The Fleet Corporation set up for itself, however, a 
fairly effective machine to handle its labor problems, for 
not only did its Labor Adjustment Board lay down uni- 
form and nationwide rules on the subject of hours, wages, 
and conditions, but its district organizations were so ex- 
panded and developed as to insist on a more exact adher- 
ence to the rules and decisions of the Adjustment Board. 

The existing agreement with the men expires on March 
31st, and it is the purpose of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration to pass the determination of labor policies back to 
the yard owners and their men. 
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The value and success of the Fleet Corporation's work 
is attested by the fact that both the shipbuilders and the 
representatives of the workers have requested that the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation continue its direction of these 
matters, but it has been wisely decided that it is best for the 
future of the industry that the Government should cease its 
direction of matters that are properly within the scope of 
the yard management. 

Charles Piez. 



